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MEMORIAL OF SAMUEL M. HAIGHT. 


When the power of religion shines so con- 
spicuously in the young, in the very spring time 
of their earthly existence as to cause them to 
feel, even when in possession of all that makes 
life desirable, that this world is full of vanity, 
and so to triumph over death in its nearapproach 
as to exclaim, it has no terrors ; it is particularly 
desirable that some -memoranda should be pre- 
served for the perusal of others, more especially 
the youth, that they also may be stimulated to 
seek after an acquaintance with that power 
which robs death of its sting and the grave of 
its victory. 

The subject of the following sketch was the 
son of Moses and Phebe S. Haight. Being of 
an amiable disposition, he was kind and affec- 
tionate to his parents, brothers and sisters, and 
evinced much regard for the feelings of others, 
thereby gaining the esteem and confidence of a 
large circle of warmly attached friends. But not 
having yielded to the transforming operation of 
Divine grace in the heart, which produces new- 
ness of life, he was made sensible, when brought 
upon a sick-bed, that the work of regeneration 
was yet to be done, 

He was taken alarmingly ill on the 8th of 9th 
month, with bleeding at the lungs, but was 
kept constantly under the influence of anodynes 
during the short period of his illness, until 
within a few days previous to his decease. On 
First day morning the 22d, he was again attack- 
ed with hemorrhage. The effect of the opiates 
having passed away, he became aware of the 
danger of his situation, and that his life was 
hanging upon a very slender thread. He re- 
marked, “‘Oh! Iam not prepared to die! It is 
a greater thing to die than I thought it was! The 
thought occurred to me on my way to the store, 
the last time, what an awful thing it was to 
die!’ Upon being told that through his Redeem- 
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er he might reach his Father, he said earnestly, 


‘Pray for me.” He supplicated for forgiveness 
and acceptance, and requested a chapter in the 
Bible to be read. After which, he said, “ this 
dark world is full of vanity—O! that. I might 
touch his garment.” Upon his mother entering 
pel he exclaimed, “ Mother, prepare to 
ie |” 
Wishing to see some friend, D. 0. H. came 


and sat with him, and in the encouraging lan- 
guage she was favored to address to him, he 
experienced great consolation ; believing that by 
their united prayers a degree of peace might be 
obtained ; supplicating that at the feet of Jesus 
he wight feel an assurance that a mansion was 
prepared for him among those promised by Christ 
to his children. Being more quiet, he remarked, 
that life was sweet, and for the sake of his friends, 
he would like it granted; but nota chord was 
attached to earth—the world had become stained 
in his view previous to his illness. He said, “I 
don’t know that I have an enemy—but love, 
love for all.” His heart seemed to abound with 
love to every one. 


He spent a portion of the night in reading and 


prayer with a young friend, entreating that hope 
and assurance might be granted him. 


The next morning he spoke at some length to 
his mother, sister and aunt, asking from each 


forgiveness if ever he had wounded their feel- 
ings, saying to his aunt, “ thee will be blessed 


for the motherly care thee has had over me— 
we hope to meet in heaven, not in the body but 
in the spirit.” “ Oh, Mother! who is there like 
a mother,” he exclaimed when thanking her for 
her care and devotion. After making many re- 
marks relative to leaving her, he added, “ there 
will now be an empty bed, a vacant chair, a si- 
lent footstep; thee will never have occasion to 
water thy pillow with tears on my account. If 
permitted, my spirit will encircle thy bed.” He 
wished all, especially his young school mates and 
acquaintances, to learn by his own short notice 
that time was not to be depended upon, that they 
might not be favored with as many moments on 
their death beds, to prepare for the awful sum- 
mons. He wished them to be warned not to 
leave to the last, the reckoning with their God ; 
begging them particularly to observe the wishes of 
their parents. Referring to one young friend, 
he said, ‘‘ warn him from me”—expressing the 
wish, that this might be impressed upon his 
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‘as my deeds have been, so will be my reward.” 
His breathing becoming more difficult, he de- 
sired to have all his friends around him, saying, 
‘let all who call, come in to see me,” wishing 
particularly that his parents, brothers and sis- 
ters should stand about his death bed. After 
listening to a fervent prayer offered by D. C. H., 
he appeared more composed, and soon after said, 
‘I hear that still small voice saying, ‘ yes, yes, 
yes.” Calling his little niece to his bed side, 
he said to her, “thee will never see me again ; 
be a good girl, mind thy father and mother, and 
thee will do better than thy uncle has done at 
all times.”” His father arriving in the evening, 
he appeared thankful that his prayer, that he 
might see him once more, had been granted. He 
observed to him, “I am going home.” Soon 
after he said to those around him, “go to bed, 
there is nothing unusual; [ think I shall live 
until morning; go to bed.” Being asked in the 
morning how he had rested, he replied, ‘‘ I have 
had a comfortable night, ‘ God is all goodness— 
all goodness,’” repeating frequently to those 
around him, “‘ mourn not—mourn not.” 

Observing his mother and sister in tears, he 
said, ‘‘ why that weeping ? what have I done?”’ 
His mother observing, “‘ we must soon be part- 
ed,” he clasped his sister’s hand, and said, “ thee 
will miss me, thee will miss thy brother, but 
there are others left to love thee, and thee will 
not want for kindness; observe the wishes of 
father and mother, try to do every thing for the 
best, seeking counsel from thy Heavenly Father. 
A link in the family chain will be broken, but 
will be joined together again as firmly as ever— 
you must not mourn, though natural for a time ; 
be uot disconsolate, but be cheerful, and make 
home happy; a few years may pass, again the 
chain will be parted, another ring broken. Do 
not say, ‘ if, if, if,’ or ‘80, so, so,’ in reference to 
the past, but look forward to the future—every 
thing is wisely ordered for the best’’—implying, 
that from the past, we might draw instructive 
lessons for the future. Lying a short time in 
apparent supplication, he broke forth in prayer 
for a clearer assurance of acceptance, and then 
said, “I see my Redeemer standing on the 
threshold of immortality, redoubling, redoubling 
his assurance of acceptance. I see a lamp burn- 
ing half way up; and an angel coming to meet 
me with a mantle ready to throw over me, to 
take me to the throne of grace.” Soon after, he 
sweetly said, “to think, to think, ‘there the 
weary are at rest,’ to think, ‘there the wicked 
cease troubling,’”’ and then added, “I have 
nothing more to say.” 

When the physician called the last time, he 
said to him, “ Do not give me anything to pro- 
long life for a few hours; I am ready ; only 
give me something to relieve my breathing.” 
Soon after he quietly passed away, on the 20th 


mind. He ended another remark by saying, |of 6th month, 1855, in the 20th year of his age. 


When we reflect upon the peaceful serenity of 
the closing scene, “do we not feel our hearts 
touched as it were with a live coal from off the 
holy altar.” May we cherish these emotions, 
and prayerfully endeavor tu be prepared to enter 
that blissful abode, where, as he expressed it, 
“the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 





ON THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The love of liberty and independence is strong- 
ly implanted in the human mind. How far it 
should be indulged in the education and con- 
duct of youth, will, by many people, be differ- 
ently determined. Some parents throw the reins 
on the necks of their children at a very early 
period, and hold them with a very slack hand; 
while others seem scarcely willing to loosen them 
a little, so long as they are able to keep hold of 
them. Either extreme, I believe, is prejudicial. 
Too tight a curb sometimes makes young people 
fret, and produces an impatience to be entirely 
free, when more gentle discipline might have 
produced submission. 

Little benefit can arise from mere compulsion, 
either in doing or forbearing, further than as it 
may gain time for the understanding and judg- 
ment to ripen; and if they can be kept in the 
practice of good, and preserved from evil, till 
that time, it will be a great point gained. The 
body acquires strength, and the power of its own 
movements, but by slow degrees ; and the mind 
still more slowly ; both want the assistance of 
superior strength and intellect, to bring them 
forward, and instruct them in the means neces- 
sary to attain the end they aim at. 

I believe there are few who have arrived at 
years of maturity, who, in looking back, could 
wish to have been in a state of absolute liberty 
at a very early period. We may observe many 
instances where the effects of it are to be 
lamented. And the consideration that effects 
will follow causes, and often such effects from 
early imprudence, as cannot be remedied through 
future life, should be an inducement to parents 
to exert all their influence to guard their child- 
ren, as much as possible, from those things which 
have a tendency to evil; it may be impossible 
to do it wholly, without increasing the danger of 
greater evil, and we should endeavor, as their 
years increase, rather to enlighten their judg- 
ments than exercise authority. A thief, ora 
liar, however sincerely he may repent of his 
misconduct, will find it a long while before he 
can gain that confidence and esteem, which, asa 
virtuous character, he would always have en- 
joyed. The considering part of the world, know- 
ing how difficult it is to eradicate the root of 
evil, will not hastily depend upon that tree 
bringing forth good fruit which has been accus- 
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tomed to bring forth bad. There is too much 
deception in the world for us immediately to 
credit every appearance, and many proofs of re- 
pentance and amendment will be requisite, before 
confidence can be re-established. It is in some 
degree the same with faults of less magnitude. 
If repentance could immediately set all our 
failings to rights, it would perhaps not be of 
equal importance to guard against them; but 
very often no repentance or future conduct can 
rectify the effects our errors have produced ; and 
things are so dependant on each other, that we 
may have to mourn through our future lives the 
errors and mistakes of our youth. A man’s 
principles and practice have often an influence 
entirely beyond his power and control ;—if they 
have been bad, and he come to a state of repen- 
tance, hemay mourn their baneful effects through 
his future life, when, perhaps, all his efforts can 
do but little in setting them to rights. This 
view of things should not lead us to continual 
fear and irresolution respecting the guidance of 
_our children. Having once weighed matters 
well, considered the evil and the good, and 
sought the best advice, we should endeavor, 
either in restraint or indulgence, to pursue our 
best judgment, and trust to the event. But we 
should take care that selfishness, or our own 
gratification, does not predominate, in influencing 
the conduct of our children ; more particularly 
that other motives are not held forth, while the 
true one is concealed. They will soon see 
through deceptions of this sort, and may be led 
to suspicion, in cases where zeal for their good 
solely operates. M. W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“Every where and in all things I am instructed,’’ 
Phill. 4: 12. 


As I lie upon my bed, stricken with pain, my 
mind is led into serious contemplation, on view- 
ing the face of nature now changing; and the 
foliage which a short time ago, so beautifully 
adorned the outward scenes, fast falling to the 
ground, forcibly reminding me that these frail 
tabernacles too must decay, and return to their 
Dative element, the dust. 

The winter, with its chilling blasts and with- 
ering frosts, which deepen in the root, is follow- 
ed by the spring, cheering and calling vegetation 
into life. The genial warmth of the sun is felt, 
the grass springs forth, and the sweet singing of 
birds which have been mute is again heard. Then 
there is seed time; summer and harvest; the 
fruit of the seed sown, richly rewarding the labor- 
er. Last of all comes ‘‘ sober autumn,” and the 
gathering in of all things is now to be. Happy, 
thrice happy will it be for those who are prepar- 
ed, when done with time, to be gathered into the 
heavenly garner, where all tears will be wiped 
from the eyes, and sorrow and sighing will flee 
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away; and where the weary soul will forever 
more be at rest. 

How futile in comparison are all mundane 
things, all our toiling and spinning, our unavail- 
ing anxiety about things we have no control over. 
May we rather be encouraged to come to the 
fountain of love and goodness, relying on divine 
aid to direct our steps aright through the wilder- 
ness of this world ; seeking for ability to do such 
things as we find for our hands to do, leaving 
the rest to him, who hath all power in heaven 
and on earth, who is God over all, blessed for- 
ever. R. P. 


10th mo. 17th, 1856. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Feeling interested in your little sheet, and also 
in the following account of the circumstances 
that occurred at the burial of George Fox, which 
lately came to hand, although of an old date, 
I send it for insertion, if you think it worthy. 

D. H. G. 

Yorktown, Westchester Co., New York. 

The testimony of Robert Barrow, 11th mo. 26th, 
1691, at George Fox’s burial, where were sup- 
posed to be four thousand Friends, besides other 
people. 

“ However it be (the word sprung up in my 
heart) God is kind and good to Israel.” He hath 
blessed Jacob’s seed, and will bless them; and 
this man was the Jacob of our day, whom the 
Lord our God raised over Esau’s mountain and 
over all imagined and formed will-worship, hills 
of vanity and high conceits. He kept his tent 
and habitation in God, and his dwelling place 
in the light, wherein judgment is executed upon 
the first nature, and the adulterous spirit of the 
world, that hunts and ravens abroad from the 
Father’s house; where his residence was, and 
where he received his daily bread, and soul’s 
nourishment; and through the arm of God’s 
power by which he was gathered and kept to 
God, he became the Israelite of our age, and with 
that princely power of God, the Lord did assist 
him, and therein to thresh the mountains, and 
pull down many tall cedars and strong oaks, and 
our God made him a battle-axe and weapon of 
war, to break through the will-worshippers and 
rudiments of the world, and to the reaching the 
witness of God in the consciences of many, and 
raising of his own seed of election and birth im- 
mortal. So that God hath made him the apostle 
of our time, who hath often given his back to 
the smiter, his body to prison and his cheek to 
those who plucked off the hair ; yet in these deep 
travails, weights, and exercises, through the 
Lord’s power he prevailed, and was a living in- 
strument in the Lord’s hand to the raising of 
his holy seed and publishing his glorious gospel- 
day ; and there are many hundreds of people in 
whom he is an epistle ; they having the seal of 
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his apostleship in their hearts, amongst which I | have conversed with him freely, and once in the 
am one. And he was the Evangelical Prophet} house of the Friend alluded to. In conversation 
of our generation, who kept his habitation in the|I heard him say, (before the year 1827) that 


light, in which he comprehended all the dark | there were many, and some even among Friends, 
ways, dead forms, and will-worshippers, aposta-| who set up the Scriptures too high, and others 


cies, and backslidings, and all the mysterious 
workings of the soul’s enemy. And his faith 
gave him victory, and his innocence made him 
bold in the name of the Lord to declare against 
those things by word and writing ; and though all 
these enemies of truth at times did combine 
against. him in wrath and fury, with beating and 
imprisonment in order to kill or banish ; besides 
the many other enchantments and divinations ; 
yet God’s holy promise and heavenly decree is 
fulfilled upon this plain man, Jacob ; an Israelite 
indeed, whose praise was not of men but of God ; 
who hath plead his cause, fought his battles and 
given victory ; and none of these evil consulta- 
tions have prevailed; but he hath laid down his 
head in peace. Therefore we have cause to say, 
as the holy man of God (David) did, “‘ However 
it be, God is kind and good to Israel.’’. So if we 
keep our habitation that God hath given us in 
Himself, as our elder brother hatli done, we shall 
partake of the same fountain of life that hath 
often filled his cup; and the comfort of the same 
life and spirit that was his instructor, according 
to our several measures. And though he be re- 


too low; that he believed with the apostle, that 
“no man could call Jesus Lord, but by the. Holy 
Spirit.” 

I have again heard him in public testimony, 
when clothed, as I believe, with Gospel power 
and authority, quote the declaration of Moses, 
that “ secret things belong to the Most High, 
and those that are revealed to us and to our 
ehildren.” It is a matter of the first importance 
that we may be favored to place a right esti- 
mate on the Holy Scriptures, as they are ac- 
knowledged by all the religious societies in Chris- 
tendom. Though many call them the “ word 
of God,” Friends never could adopt that appel- 
lation, because that is a term that is applied to 
Christ in the book itself. Friends have com- 
pared them to a sun-dial properly constructed, 
and rightly adjusted, and when the sun shines on 
it the time may be determined with certainty, 
| but in the night, or in a cloudy day, the dial can- 
| not of itself, reveal tous the time. I may here 
state that Elias Hicks, in many instances, has 
| been misunderstood, and in others his words have 
| been misconstrued. In relation to “ Friends’ tes- 





moved as to the outward, yet the Lord is the | timony” on behalf of their members frequently 
supply of all his, to give the enjoyment of the | reading the Holy Scriptures in their families, 
same love, life, godly care, and zeal for the|and to restrain them from reading pernicious 
honor of His name, spreading His truth and pro- | books, and from the corrupt conversation of the 
pagating His glorious gospel-worship, and so we } world, Klias Hicks was a bright example ; and 


may. finish our course with joy, and lay down 
our heads in peace as he hath done. 

Names of the brethren whose mouths were 
opened in testimony at George Fox’s burial in 
the meeting house. James Park, Robert Bar- 
row, Ambrose Rigge, Jasper Balt, William 
Penn, Francis Camfield, Stephen Crisp, John 


Taylor, Frances Stamper, George Whitehead. | 


Thomas Green concluded the meeting in prayer. 

Appeared in testimony at the grave, Jasper 
Balt, William Penn, George Whitehead, John 
Voughton, William Bingby. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Having more than once heard an aged and 
deeply experienced Elder relate the substance of 
the following communication, I proposed to him 
to commit it to writing, believing it would be an 
interesting article in Friends’ Intelligencer. The 
Friend, as well as myself, was well acquainted 
with Elias Hicks, and as many little reminiscen- 
ces of the kind might be lost to society and to 
posterity, were they not rescued from oblivion in 
this way, I have conluded to offer them for pub- 
lication. In his own house Elias was truly 
hospitable without ostentation. I never knew 
a man who was more faithful in the observance 
of temperance, uprightness and moderation. I 


) 6 


the solemn ejaculation on the part of every seri- 


he acknowledged the great worth of these writings 
| in training up families in the way they should go; 
| his views, so far as I understood him, were in 
accordance with those of William Penn, viz., 
That which is experimental, is not disputable.” 


| His last expressions bear evidence of divine 
}merey and goodness being his support, when 


passing through the “ valley of the shadow of 
death.” His family and others around his bed, 
anxious to know how he felt, had for several days 
conversed with him by signs, as his utterance 
had been paralyzed by his disease ; but to satisfy 
them, he was favored with a great effort to utter 
the words ‘‘all’s well.” These were the last ex- 
pressions of Elias Hicks, and they naturally elicit 


ous mind, “let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” 


10th mo., 28th, 1856. 


The communication is as follows : 

‘¢ Some time before the division of our Society, 
our ancient friend, Elias Hicks, visited the meet- 
ings in these parts. I had heard complaint of 
his undervaluing the Scriptures, and I wished an 
opportunity with him, which I obtained in a 
friend’s house. I approached him with diffidence, 
and asked his views respecting the Scriptures. 


JosEPH FoULKE. 
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He met the enquiry with much freedom, and re- 
plied, ‘I believe the Scriptures. A large por- 
tion of them have been revealed to me in. the 
light of the Gospel ; they are mine ; some other 
parts of them have not been so opened to me, 
they remain under the cloud, but there is no part | 
that I dare to deny, for it requires as strong evi- | 
dence to deny a position as it does to affirm it; | 
but a position that has stood the test of so many 
ages and generations, requires infinitely stronger 
evidence to deny ; nay, it seems out of the ques- | 
tirn with me, for I yet remain open to receive in- | 
struction; and those portions that now remain | 
under the cloud, may yet be opened to me in the 
light of the Gospel.’ 

“T apologized for troubling him with such 
questions, when he pleasantly remarked that he 
met it with with pleasure. ‘ There are,’ said he, | 
‘many cavillers who do not want to be satisfied, 
and I will not spend my strength to satisfy them; 
but when a friend asks for information on any | 
subject, I meet it with pleasure, and I am now 
willing to spread all my views before thee for thy 
consideration ; but I charge thee that thou adopt 
none of them as thy own, for if thou dost, thou 
wilt be a thief and a robber. But if through 
divine favor they are opened to thee in the light 
of the Gospel, they are thine, and thou art not 
beholden to me for them.” 


| 


{ 
} 


The above is, as near as [ can remember, the ' 


substance of our conversation, but is short of the 
life of the matter. 


I remain thy friend, M. 


LETTER FROM JESSE KERSEY TO HIS DAUGH- 
TER. 


Dear Hannah :—Thy letter of the 7th instant 
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his sons. But those who have taken up the 
doctrine that the sias of mankind are atoned for 
by one great offering, appear to me to have 
adopted a mass of absurd ‘opinions, and attrib- 


‘uted to the great parent of mankind dispositions, 


and even a character that.never did belong to 
him. They charge the whole human family with 
having committed crimes against the great at- 
tribute of justice, which can never be forgiven 
until there is a satisfactory atonement made for 
all those offences. Thus they assume a charac- 
ter to the Divine Being which never belonged to 
him. They have even held up the idea that He 
is absolutely inexorable, and stands off from us 


| in a high state of displeasure. But his Son, com- 


passionating our case comes forward and offers to 
take charge of our case. He therefore, to satisfy 
the inexorable Father comes to our world, and 
so plans the whole concern that some of those 
very creatures who were the object of his con- 
cern, put him to the gnominous th of the 
cross, and by this act we are put into the capaci- 
ty to have oursins atoned for, and we are put 
into a capacity to be saved. In order to bea 
firm believer in the doctrine of the atonement 
upon orthodox principles, we must admit the 
existence of a plurality in the divinity. We 
must have the beiag making the atonement, and 
‘also the being to whom it is made. Christianity 
never held up this kind of belief to the world. 
The Evangelist John is perfectly clear on the 
| subject, and plainly proves that in the beginning 
| was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
}the Word was God. Now the apostle Paul has 
| clearly shown that the Word spoken of by the 
| Evangelist John is the wisdom and power of 
| God, the same by which the world was made, 
and confirms the whole doctrine of Christianity 


| 


has come to hand, and were it not that I am de- | to centre the believer in the belief that though 
sirous of satisfying an inquiring mind on a doc-|in the world there are lords many and gods 
trinal subject, I believe that I should not have| many, to the Christian there is but one God. 
attempted to write in return so soon. The fact | The whole, therefore, of the doctrine of Father 
is, that it is more of a task to me to write now | and Son, is clearly shown to consist of cause and 
than formerly. But reflecting upon the subject | effect. Viewing the subject in this light, it must 
offered to my consideration by thy young friend, | forever put an end to the dark doctrine of the 
it has occurred to me that the best expounder of | atonement as believed in, or professed by the 


the doctrines of Christ is the light of his own 
blessed spirit in every mind. But there may be | 
instances of individual cases where instrumental 
helps are right and proper. Iv all such I doubt 
not but the instrument will be called to the case 
when the right time shall come. Upon the doc- 
trine itself I am free to say that the word atone- 
ment does not very happily apply to the subject, 
because the word reconciliation is more in accord- 
ance with the condition called for, and which is 
the great end of the gifts of divine Providence 
to man. Now it is our sins that separate us from 
the one true and living God, and we never can 
be united to him until we are separated from 
transgression. As many asare led by the Spirit 
of God, they are reconciled unto him and are 


orthodox believer. For many years I have not 
been able to believe in the doctrine of a plurali- 
ty in the divine character, and hence I have seen, 
as Paul expresses himself upon the subject, that 
to us there is but one God. Now in regard to 
Jesus of Nazareth, born of the Virgin Mary, 
there has been no difficulty to my mind in be- 
lieving that if it consisted with the wisdom of 
God to cause a virgin to conceive and bring forth 
a son, his power was sufficient to accomplish the 
design, and Jesus being so brought forth, might 
very properly be called, as he really was, the 
Son of God. But though he may be thus spo- 
ken of and understood, still I have to believe 
that when at any time he performed a marvel- 
lous act, such as opening the eyes of the blind, 
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causing the lame to walk, or the dead to be. rais- 
ed, this was done by the power of God, and not 
by Jesus,as aman. Now it is from this under- 
standing in regard to Jesus of Nazareth, born 
as aforesaid, that my mind is relieved from all 


those dark and absurd opinions that embrace Je- | 
sus as a second person in the Trinitarian system. | 


I know and I can know, but one God, and be- 


cause the light which shines in me and in all | 


men is an effect of God, it is therefore called the 
Son of God, Christ within the hope of glory. 
Nor is there any other means or medium by 
which we can be led to the knowledge of God 
but by this same Christ, within whom is the true 
light that enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world. We know in the outward, that 
it is by the rays of light that proceed from the 
sun that we are led up to a knowledge of the 
sun. In like manner is the mind, by the Spirit, 
led up tethe knowledge of God. 

Having had my understanding thus opened 
and informed upon those important points, I 
have entered seriously into the consideration of 
the mediation offered by this heavenly light in 
us, and [ have seen that all those who in obedi- 
ence to his invitation, come unto him and take 
his yoke upon them, do enter into his gentle and 
lamb-like nature. Thus they cease to do evil 
and learn to do well, and hence it is that there is 
nothing in them that would hurt or destroy, and 
therefore they areone with the Eternal, united in 


him. But let us look a little further into the! 


doctrine that supposes Christ died as an atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind, and see what is 
said that may fairly apply to the subject. We 
find the first Christian martyr, Stephen, speaks 
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testimony concerning himself was before his 
crucifixion, it is evident that what followed his 
testimony was the work of men, and therefore 
‘not necessary to be done. It may be proper to 
add that those who think that the outward death 
and sufferings of Christ were necessary to satisfy 
the great attribute of: justice, certainly, in look- 
ing for this suffering as a remedy for the sins 
of the world, require in concurrence with their 
belief one of the greatest acts of injustice that 
can be conceived, to do away the effects of in- 
justice. The truth of the matter is that in re- 
lying upon the outward crucifixion for salvation, 
|they appear to go from all that is just or rea- 
sonable, and to require us to believe a doctrine 
which goes further to tolerate rapine, cruelty 
and death, than any other we have ever seen or 
heard of. No marvel that it was entirely explo- 
ded by our early Friends. 

I now forward this letter which has been some 
time in my desk and not taken notice of. Per- 
haps it may serve to show thee that thou hast 
more place in the thoughts of thy father than 
thou wast aware of. 


JESSE KERSEY. 
12th mo. 26th, 1840. 





A correspondent of the New Bedford Mercu- 
|ry, publishes in that Journal some sketches of 
| the history of New Bedford, from which we ex- 





| tract the following : 


THE FRIENDS OR QUAKERS. 


’ As I have before stated, the Friends early 
found their way to Dartmouth. Their first meet- 





to the Jews of that time, and it is probable there | ing house was built in the year 1699, but a 
were some of the persons who heard this servant | monthly meeting had been established previous 
of God had been parties in the murderous act to this time, which was held at a private house. 
which he charged upon them, when he had so} This meeting house was very large, and occupied 
clearly set before them the goodness of God to} the spot where the present Apponeganset meet- 





them and their forefathers. And in return how 
had they and their forefathers acted. O ye stiff- 
necked and uncircumcised in heart and in ears, 
Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fa- 
thers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets have 
they not slain? and lastly ye have with wicked 
hands murdered the just one. I ask with what pro- 
priety could Stephen have considered this act of 
the crucifixion of the Son of God as being done 
in violent opposition to the requirings of the Di- 
vine Spirit, if it be true that it was necessary to be 
done for the redemption of the world. No, the fact 
is, if the attributes of the Divine Being ever 
recognised measures of a cruel nature for the 
redemption of a fallen world, then I have through 
life been kept from understanding the subject 
rightly and must have been deceived. But it 
may be further remarked, that Jesus himself said 
at a certain time, ‘‘ And now, O Father, I have 
glorified thee on earth, and I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” As this 


ing is held. Theold house having become dilap- 
idated and larger than was needed, it was taken 
down many years ago, and the present, a smaller 
one, erected upon the same place. A yearly or 
half yearly meeting was at one time here. The 
land, containing six acres, was given to the 
Society by Peleg Slocum in the year 1698. The 
name of this ancient Friend is mentioned in the 
journals of travelling ministers of the Society of 
this time. The Friends of Dartmouth were a 
numerous and influential people; and in the 
early part of the last century comprised a con- 
siderable portion of all the inhabitants, and the 
influence of their principles and peculiarities are 
observable among the people of this quarter even 
at thisday. Living at peace with all men, of 
frugal, but hospitable habits, they soon became 
a prosperous and happy body. Devoted to agri- 
culture, and the then simple and honorable pur- 
suits of life, their homes became the abodes of 
comfort and cheerfulness. And so they con- 
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tinued until the unfortunate schisms entered 
among them, which as has proved the case with 
other large Christian bodies, have broken and 
weakened their numbers and influence. Many 
of the early distinguished ministers of the society 
from Great Britain, as well as those from other 
parts of this country, visited the Dartmouth 
Friends. Although the devoted founder of the 
sect, George Fox, was in New England and at 
Newport in the year 1672, it does not appear 
that he reached Dartmouth, or the other meet- 
ings in this quarter. But Thomas Story and 
Samuel Bownas, who were among the original 
Friends, were here,—the former as early as 1699, 
and again in 1704,—the latter was in America 
as early as 1702, but did not reach Dartmouth 
until his second visit, in 1727. Samuel Bownas 
was a man of vigorous intellect, and an eloquent 
minister. He appears also to have been of a 
liberal spirit and a peace maker, as the following 
extract from his journal shows. Speaking of a 
circumstance which occurred at that time in the 
meeting at Dartmouth, he says: ‘“‘ A narrowness 
of spirit did some hurt amongst them, and pro- 
duced some uneasiness, which I endeavored to 
remove; it was chiefly occasioned by a young 
man’s being, as some thought, too much in the 
fashion, although plain compared with some oth- 
ers; yet some thought this reason sufficient to 
refuse his proposal of marriage among them, al- 
though well recommended from the monthly 
meeting where he was a member ; upon which I 
showed them, that as he was so well recommend- 
ed by certificate, they could not reject his propo- 
sal according to our discipline. The meeting, 
after we had some further conference about it, 
let the young people proceed, and mothers grew 
easy, and the cloud of difference dispersed and 
vanished, which waslike to have hurt both month- 
ly meetings.” 

‘“‘ From thence,” he says, “I went five miles 
to Joseph Russell’s, in order to take shipping to 
Nantucket.” This Joseph Russell, was the 
father of Joseph Russell, Jun., before spoken 
of as the founder of New Bedford. His house 
stood near the head of Walnut street. The 
first Friends’ meeting house in New Bedford, 
was built in the year 1785,—this too was the 
first house built expressly for religious worship 
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Dartmouth had continued to prosper, and among 
its. members were still included a large portion of 
the most respectable and enterprizing inhabitants. 
But the palmy days of the society were fast pass- 
ing away, and even as early as 1807, a writer on 
Nantucket says :—“ The number of the Quakers 
(there) is probably diminishing, for many are 
driven from their society by the strictness of 
their discipline.” But the great schism, prin- 
cipally on doctrinal grounds, which commenced 
about thirty-five years since, gave the great blow 
to the society, and here as well as elsewhere its 
influence was severely felt. Many who had long 
been among the most influential and exemplary 
members withdrew, or were disowned upon 
grounds of a difference of opinion on doctrinal 
points. Those who adhered to the doctrine of 
the Unity were denominated by the one party, 
‘“‘ Hizksites,”’ and those who adhered to the doc- 
trines of the Trinityp(although they repudiate 
this term,) were called by the otherg@rthodox. 
These distinctions still remain; but each party 
have suffered still further divisions in their ranks. 

The Society of Friends has done a good work ; 
and the cause of truth and humanity will ever be 
indebted to them for their suppert and promo- 
tion. Could they but exercise still further the 
true spirit of Christian liberality, their usefulness 
in the cause of human progress would be great- 
er; but the rigor of their rules and regulations, 


| ‘the Discipline” of the society so called, is 
| thought to be unfavorable to their increase as a 


| 


sect. > 


The early Friends were a plain and self-sacri- 
ficing people, and the testimonies which they 
bore with so much heroic fortitude against the 
bitterest persecution, were not without their in- 
fluence upon many, not members of their society. 

It is fervently to be hoped then, that a society 


{on the perpetuity of whose peaceful principles so 


much of the well being of mankind depends, will 
once m forgetting all minor differences of 
oplntedibone in the language of one of their 
favorite poets, “like kindred drops united into 
one.”? 

There are at present 14 meetings of Friends 
within the limits of the old town of Dartmouth, 
two at Apponeganset (the oldest), one each at 
Smith’s Neck and Allen’s Neck, two in West- 


in New Bedford. A school house had previous-| port, two at Newton (Smith’s Mills), twoin New 


ly been their place of meeting. This building 
stood on the east side of Third street, between 
School and Walnut. The old meeting house 
having become too small for the society, it was 
removed, and the present large and commodious 
brick edifice was built upon the lot the other had 
occupied, on Spring street, about thirty years 
ago. The land, comprising nearly half an acre 
was given to them by Joseph Russell, who was 
a member of the society. 

Until within a short time previous to this, the 
Society of Friends in New Bedford as well as in 


Bedford, one each at Acushnet, Longplain, Roch- 
ester and Fairhaven. These are divided into 
three monthly meetings, so-called. According 
to a pamphlet published in 1849, Dartmouth had 
| at that time 202 members, Westport 178 mem- 
‘bers, New Bedford 445 members—the aggregate 
|825 members. There are two Quarterly Meet- 
ings held annually in New Bedford, viz :—On 


| the first 5th day in the 4th and 12th months, 


forming a part of the Sandwich quarterly meet- 


|ing. ‘The other two quarters are held at Sand- 


wich and Falmouth. 
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The early business men, and many of the me-; have terminated their wanderings. They abound 
es members of the Society of Friends, in Poland, in Russia, and in Turkey. In Ger- 
and to their industry and enterprise, the present many, Spain, Italy, France and Britain, they 
prosperity of New Bedford is much indebted. Faas ; ; 
They laid the foundation, on which the super-;*7° ™0Fre thinly scattered. In Prussia, China, 

’ . ‘ ‘ 
structure of our great commercial establishment | 20d India,— on the east and on the west side 
has been built, now the third commercial empo- | of the Ganges,—they are few in number among 
rium in the United States. Though the war | she heathen. 

ith the mother country crushed the business of ea 
_ coo They have trod the snows of Siberia and the 
New Bedford, the place, as well as the shipping : : a0: 3 
having been burnt by the British troops, still sands of the burning deserts, and the Ethiopi- 
they persevered, until finally by the beginning | an traveller hears of their existence in regions 
of the present century, the village of Bedford | which he cannot reach,—even in the very inte- 
had become next to Nantucket in the number of! pir of Africa, south of Timbuctoo. From Mo- 
vessels and amount invested in the Whale Fish- an Tike Been Sanee tn Millstinunincs 
ery. It is to be hoped that the examples of these “e ee ee ee 
worthy men of business for probity will be re- Borneo to Archangel—from Hindostan to Hon- 
spected and emulated, so that we may reasonably | duras, no inhabitant of any nation upon the earth 


hope for a continuance of that prosperity which | would be known in all the intervening regions, 
their endeavors did so mueh to produce. hes the Jew clone.” 


FR I E N D S? INT E LL IG EN CER The same scriptures which record their dis- 
ss * | persion also declare that the covenant which was 
PHILADELPHIA ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1856. | made with Abraham shall not be broken, that 











the children of Jacob shall again inberit the 
land of Canaan, where their fathers dwelt, as an 
everlasting possession. Many centuries have 
elapsed since these promises were made, and 
lishment to the time of its dispersion, subsisted ony aoe ee —_ teliled, paige amiincenen 
: cy of European affairs give color to the prospect 

for more than fifteen hundred years, and it has 7 : ; 
that some important changes will be effected in 


beé@ff'asserted that “neither in blessings nor in : : g 
. : | Palestine, and that the way is being prepared 
chastisements hath the Ruler of nations dealt | ; : 6 
for the restoration of the children of Israel to 


in like manner with any other people.” h : ; 1a wef 
After a long period of uncxampled prosperity, the land of their fathers. We would refer our 
readers to the article on ‘ Increase of the Jews’ 


the remarkable predictions of their ancient pro- Si laa aik tlce Mcill: de 
phets were fulfilled, and if there were no other | EE SS SCY ON oe NE ree ee 


| rican and Gazette published in this City. 


The history of the Jewish nation forms one 
of the most interesting chapters in Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The commonwealth of Israel, from its estab- 


evidence of the authenticity of the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, the fulfilment of the prophe- 7 91 b blished a] f 
cies connected with the downfall andi@ispersion nibrralascnedepaas a ene otter — 
a John Randolph to William Gibbons, which ap- 
of the Jews would alone be sufficient to estab- : ae ; ‘ 
iol . ; . | peared in a recent number of Friends’ Review, 
lish it. Nor should it be forgotten that to this , ; 
. but through inadvertence neglected to give that 
remarkable people we are indebted for the pre- | | nhl : ae 
. . journal credit for it. The original is in posses- 
servation of these records which were regarded |°. nal ; 
; : Mise sion of the Editor of the Review. 
as ancient more than eighteen centuries ago. 
Their fruitful land was made desolate, their 
beautiful cities were laid waste by the sword,— 
they were driven from the homes of their fathers} __4 committee have been experimenting at 
. Washington, to ascertain the effect of weather 
and the monuments of their former greatness, : : 
: S on the marble of which the extension to the cap- 
and scattered among the — of the earth. itol is being constructed. They find, that after 
“‘ There is not a country,” says a late writer, | freezing and thawing, a scale 1,500,000th 
‘¢ where the Jews are unknown. They are found of an inch thick, cleaves off from the surface, so 
alike in Europe, Asia, America and Africa. that, allowing fifty freezings and thawings for 


; cs . every winter, it would require 10,000 years for 
They nite onene of the world, without a country. | the surface of the building to be exfoliated one 
Neither mountains, nor rivers, nor deserts, nor | inch by this cause. The stone is from Lee, Mas- 
oceans, which are the boundaries of other nations, | sachusetts. 





DURABILITY OF STONE. 
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INCREASE OF JEWS. 


An intelligent writer in the North American 
Review supposes that no class of immigrants has 
increased more rapidly in this country than the 
Hebrew. In 1850 a man might count upon his 
fingers all the synagogues in the land ; now there 
are at least a quarter of a million Jews, from | 
eighty to ninety synagogues, and a multitude of | 
smaller communities where a nucleus exists | 
which will soon grow into a synagogue. The | 
city of New York alone has twenty synagogues | 
and thirty thousand Jews—about one twenticth | 
part of the population being such. There are 
synagogues in all the chief cities of the sea 
board: two in Boston, five in Baltimorey 
in New Orleans, two in Charleston, and ft 
Cincinnati, Xe. 


It may not be inappropriate to add to the 
above statement respecting the progress of the 
“ancient people” in our country, the annexed 
historical and statistical particulars from an ar- 
ticle in Blackwood’s Magazine : 


Vast as is the period, and singular as are the | 
changes of European history since the Christian 
era, Judea still continues to be the most inter- | 
esting portion of the world. Among other pur- | 
poses, it may be for the purpose of fixing the | 
general eye upon this extraordinary land that it | 
has been periodically visited by a more striking | 
succession of great public calamities tkan per- | 
haps any other region. With less to attract an | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


invasion than any other conspicuous land of | 
the East, it has been constantly exposed to in- 


vasion. Its ruins by the Romans in the first 
century did not prevent its being assailed by al- 


most every barbarian, who, in turn, assumed the |. 


precarious sovereignty of the neighboring Asia. 
After ages of obscure misery, a new terror came 
in the Saracen invasion, which, under Amrou, 
on the conquest of Damascus, rolled on to Pal- 
estine. A siege of four months, which we may 
well conceive to have abounded in horrors, gave 
Jerusalem into the hands of the Kaliph Omar. 
On the death of Omar, who died by the usual 
fate of eastern princes, the dagger, the country 
was left to the still heavier misgovernment of 


1) 
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princes, it was visited by a still more formidable 
evil in the shape of the Turks, then wholly un- 
civilized—a nation in all the rudeness and vio- 
ence of mountaineer life, and spreading blood 
and fire through Western Asia. From this date 
(1317) it remained under the dominion of the 
Ottoman, until its conquest, a few years ago, by 
that most extraordinary of all Mussulmans, the 
Pacha of Egypt—a dreary period of 500 years, 
under the most desolating government of the 
world. It is equally impossible to read the serip- 
tural references to the future condition of Pal- 
estine without discovering a crowd of the plainest 
and most powerful indications that it shall yet 
Sxbibit a totally different aspect from that of its 

resent state. Enthusiasm, or even the natural 
interest which we feel in this memorable nation, 
may color the future to us too brightly; but 
unless language of the most solemn kind, ut- 
tered on the most solemn occasions, and by men 
divinely commissioned for its uttéfance, is 
wholly unmeaning, we must yet look to some 


| powerful, unquestionable, and splendid display 


of Providence, in favor of the people of Israel. 

The remarkable determination of European 
politics toward Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, 
within these few years ; the not less unexpected 
change of manners and customs, which seemed 
to defy all change; and the new life infused in- 
to the stagnant government of Asia, even by be- 
ing flung into the whirl of European interests, 
look not unlike signs of the times. It may be no 
dream to imagine in these phenomena the proofs 
of some memorable change in the interior of 
things—some preparatives for the great provi- 
dential restoration of which Jerusalem will yet 
be the scene, if not the centre, and the Israel- 
ite himself the especial agent of those high 
transactions which shall make Christianity the 
religion of all lands, restore the dismantled 
bea of all the earth, and make man what he 
was created to be, only “a little lower than the 
angels.” 

The statistics of the Jewish population are 
among the most singular circumstances of this 
most singular of all people. Under all their 
calamities and dispersions they seem to have re- 


| 





the Moslem viceroys—a race of men essentially | mained at nearly the same amountas in the days 
barbarian, and commuting for their crimes by | of David and Solomon, never much more in 
their zeal in proselytism. The people, of course, prosperity, never much less after ages of suffer- 
were doubly tormented. ing. Nothing like this has occurred in the his- 

A new scourge fell upon them in the invasion | tory of any other race ; Europe in general hav- 
of the Crusaders, at the beginning of the twelfth | ing doubled its population within the last hun- 
century, followed by a long succession of bitter | dred years, and England nearly tripled hers 
hostilities and public weakness. After almost a | within the last half century ; the proportion of 
century of this wretchedness, another invasion | America being still more rapid, and the world 
from the Desert put Jerusalem into the hands of | crowding in a constantly increasing ratio. Yet 
its old oppressor, the Saracen ; and in 1187 the |the Jews seem to stand still in this vast and 
famous Saladin, expelling the last of the Chris- | general movement. The population of Judea 
tian sovereigns, took possession of Palestine. | in its most palmy days probably did not exceed, 
After another century of tumult and severe suf- | if it reached, four millions. The numbers who 
fering, occasioned by the disputes of the Saracen | entered Palestine from the wilderness were evi- 
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dently not much more than three millions, and 
their census, according to the German statists, 
who were generally considered to be exact, is 
now nearly the same as that of the people under 
Moses—about three millions. They are thus 
distributed : 

In Europe, 1,916,000, of which about 658,000 
are in Poland and Russia, and 453,000 are in 
Austria. 

In Asia, 738,000, of which 300,000 are in 
Asiatic Turkey. 

In Africa, 504,000, of which 300,00 are in 
Morocco. 

In America, North and South, 57,000. 

If we add to these about 15,000 Samari 
the calculation in round numbers will be abo 
3,180,000. 

This was the report in 1825; the numbers 
probably remain the same. This extraordinary 
fixedness in the midst of almost universal in- 
crease is ‘doubtless not without a reason, if we 
are even to look for it among the mysterious 


operations which have preserved Israel a separate | 


race, through eighteen hundred years. May we 
not naturally conceive that a people thus pre- 
served without advance or retrocession; dis- 
persed, yet combined ; broken, yet firm; with- 
out a country, yet dwellers in all; every where 
insulted, yet every where influential ; withouta 
nation, yet united as no nation ever was before 


or since, has not been appointed to offer this | 
extraordinary contradiction to the common laws | 


of society, and even the common progress of | 
nature, without a cause, and that cause one of 
final benevolence, universal good, and divine 
grandeur ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the Weather, &c., for Tenth Month. 


1855 1856 | 
12d@y7 d’s | 


Rain during some portion of the 24 hours 

Do. the whole or nearly the whole 

day, . . . ° o WE 1 

Cloudy without storms, . ° . 4 1 

Ordinary clear, . ° ° ° 13 «17 

Snow fell during the. month, . s 1 
Deaths during the four current weeks, 674 647 

The average Mean Temperature for 1855 was 
53.89 deg.; for the present year 55.58 deg., 
while the average of the means of the month for 
the past 67 years is 54.29 deg., showing the pre- 
sent to have been about one and a quarter degree 
higher than the averuge for that period. 

The month has also been remarkably dry, un- 
equalled in any corresponding month, as far back 
in our record as 1837, during which entire pe- 
riod only two or three rains have occurred with as 
small a quantity as one and a half inches; the 
present registered only one and a quarter, while 
it usually varies this month from two and a half 
to four or five inches, reaching in 1849 six and 
a quarter inches ! 


As far as our information extends, springs, 


| its own standard of right. 





streams and wells are very low in every direction 
in this section of country. 

While searching our record for this compari- 
son of the quantities of rain, the following note 
turned up amongst our miscellaneous items, bear- 
ing date 10th mo. 9th, 1839, ‘the banks suspend 
specie payments this day,’’ one incident, by the 
way ; not yet requiring the age of the “ oldest in- 
habitant” to bear it in timely remembrance. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo., 1856. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Sympathy with you in your efforts to dissemi- 


}mate truth through the medium of your weekly 


, induces me to take up the pen to offer 
‘a word of cheer in your somewhat onerous 
duty; believing, that while by some the labor 
is appreciated, too many are regardless of its cost 
and value. They are scarcely aware, or do not 
sufficiently consider the difficulties which attend 
your position in having such a variety of tastes 
to please, within the circle of your subscribers. 
There seems to be a disposition in the human 
mind too prone to censure what may not meet 
I have heard an arti- 
cle condemned by one, which another has spoken 
of with deep iuterest, each appearing desirous 
that ¢ruth should obtain. It is therefore im- 
practicable to satisfy at all times, views and feel- 
ings so adverse to each other. But if the mind 
was centered upon the principle within, which 
leads its votaries into truth, and if we were suf- 
ficiently concerned to be of the meek and humble 
who are taught of the Lord, and guided in the 
paths of true judgment, should we not be more 
willing to bear with opinions that may conflict 
with those we have cherished, but which do not 
affect the vital spark of divine origin? Let us 
remember that we, ourselves are liable to err; 
and that it is only as we abide in the condition 
of little children, that we are in the teachable 
state to which Jesus alluded when he said, “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

I feel an interest in the continuation of your 
paper, it being the only organ of our portion of 
the Society of Friends ; and believe that as you 
seek for wisdom you will be favored to choose 
the good and eschew the evil ; that as you listen 
to the voice which continues to teach within the 
inner sanctuary, you will not be in danger of ac- 
cepting for doctrines the commandments of men, 
but heeding the spirit, you will be able to recog- 
nize its teachings by its blessed effects. ‘‘ Little 
children love one another,’ was an apostolic in- 
junction, and is equally important now, if we 
would be found doing the works of righteousness, 
which lead to peace. If this spirit were more 
generally manifested, I doubt not but that there 
are gifted individuals who could materially aid 
you, both in original and selected matter, who 
are deterred, from an unwillingness too often ob- 
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served in some, to examine in an impartial and 
charitable spirit, views which may vary from 
their own. I sincerely regret that a more liberal 
feeling does not allow you a larger field in which 
to labor. The seeds of truth are sown broad-cast, 
and are often found springing up where least ex- 
pected. The view which has here been present- 
ed to my mind, may be illustrated by the parable 
of Jesus, recorded in the 7th chapter of Luke, 
when he sat at meat with the Pharisee. It teach- 
es a lesson of charity and humility by which all 
may profit. In conclusion, I would say, grow not 
weary of well-doing. You labor in all sincerity 
for the advancement of truth and righteousness 
in the earth ; and they who labor receive wages; 
so do I believe that your efforts will be blessed 
and that your reward will be peace. 
11th mo. 5th, 1855. A SuBSCRIBER. 


In last week’s number we gave some extracts 
from Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explorations. The New 
York Tribune, in a review of the work, gives the 
following notice of its author. 


Dr. Kane is one of the singularly fortunate 
men who are permitted not only to perform noble 
actions, but to leave a worthy record of their 
history. The admirable qualities which he has 
displayed in the discharge of his official duties 
are a sure pledge of permanent fame. Courage, 
wisdom, fertility of resource, power of endurance, 
devotion to an idea, and skill in accomplishment, 


are stamped on his intrepid career of Arctic re- 
search. The fulness of manhood gives a lofty 


character to his adventurous course. He might 
well be content with his exploits, which have 
called forth an order of talent, that is rarely com- 
bined with the conditions of literary excellence. 
Distinction as a writer was unnecessary to give 
brilliancy to his achievements. But in the com- 
position of these volumes, he has gained a new 
title tothe admiration of the public. If they 
presented merely a narrative of other men’s per- 
formances, they would be counted as productions 
of remarkable interest, for their graphic vigor 
of description, and the richness and novelty of 
the information which they impart. But asa 
transcript of personal experience, they occupy a 
unique place in literature. Written with rare 
modesty of tone, great simplicity of expression, 
and a certain cordial frankness of manner, secur- 
ing the sympathy of the reader, which at the 
same time is evidently taken for granted, they 
possess a peculiar charm, apart from their un- 
questionable value as memorials of maritime dis- 
covery. 

The specific features of Dr. Kane’s plan of re- 
search consisted in making the land-masses of 
the north of Greenland the basis of operations, 
assuming, from the analogies of geographical 
structure, that Greenland was to be regarded as 
a peninsula approaching the vicinity of the Pole, 
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rather than asa congeries of islands connected 
by interior glaciers. On this hypothesis, the 
course was to pass up Baffin’s Bay to the most 
northern attainable point, and thence, pressing 
on toward the Pole, as far as boats or sledges 
could reach, to examine the coast-lines for 
vestiges of the lost party. The Expedition which 
sailed in the Advance consisted of seventeen men, 
besides the commander. The equipment was 
simple. A quantity of tough boards to serve 
for housing the vessel in Winter, some India- 
rubber and canvas tents, and several strong 
sledges, built on a convenient model, completed 
the outfit. For provisions, they took a liberal 
supply of pemmican, a parcel of Borden’s meat- 
biscuit, some packages of prepared potato, a store 
of dried fruits and vegetables, beside pickled 
cabbage, the salt beef and pork of the Navy 
ration, hard biscuit and flour. A moderate 
supply of liquors made up the bill of fare, 
although the party were pledged to total abstin- 
ence from this article, unless dispensed by special 
order. 

Leaving New-York on the 30th of May, 1853, 
the Advance arrived at the harbor of Fiskernaes 
on the lst of July. They proceeded gradually 
along the coast, until on the 27th of July, they 
neared the entrance of Melville Bay. Here they 
encountered their first serious obstruction from 
the ice; Dr. Kane promptly decided to attempt 
a passage through the bay by a new track ; and 
after a rough transit of eight days, the wisdom 
of the plan was confirmed by its succeas. In 
less than a week they entered Smith’s Sound, 
and landing near Littleton’s Island, deposited a 
boat with a supply of stores, with the view of 
securing a retreat in case of disaster. 

On the Western Cape of Littleton Island, they 
erected a cairn, which might serve as a beacon 
to any following party, wedged a staff into the 
crevices of the rocks, and spreading the American 
flag, hailed its folds with three cheers as they ex- 
panded in the cold midnight breeze. They im- 
mediately resumed their course, beating toward 
the north against wind and tide, and soon arriv- 
ing at the regions of thick-ribbed ice, where they 
were compelled to moor their vessel to the rocks. 
Among the petty miseries which they now began 
to suffer, was a pack of some fifty dogs, which 
formed a very inconvenient appendage to the 
travelling party. These animals were voracious 
as wolves. It was no easy matter to supply such 
a hungry family with food. They devoured a 
couple of bears in eight days. Two pounds of 
raw flesh every other day was a scanty allowance; 
but to obtain this was almost impossible. The 
pemmican could not be spared—corn-meal or 
beans they would not touch—and salt junk would 
have killed them. The timely discovery of a 
dead narwhal or unicorn proved an excellent 
relief, affording six hundred pounds of good 
wholesome flesh, though of arather unsavory odor 
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But a more serious trial was at hand. The 
vessel had been released from her moorings, and 
had fought her way through the ice for several 
days, when the sky gave tokens of an approach- 
ing storm. On the 20th of August, the tempest 
came on with unmistakable Arctic fury. Its 
effects can be described in no other words than 
those of the journal of the dauntless commander : 

“ By Saturday morning it blew a perfect 
hurricane. We had seen it coming, and were 
ready with three good hawsers out ahead, and all 
things snug on board. 

‘ Still it came on heavier and heavier, and the 
ice began to drive more wildly than I thought 
I had ever seen it. I had just turned in to warm 
and dry myself during a momentary lull, and was 
stretching myself out in my bunk, when I heard 
the sharp twanging snap ofa cord. Our six- 
inch hawser had parted, and we were swinging 
by the two others; the gale roaring like a lion to 
the southward. 

“ Half a minute more, and ‘twang, twang!’ 
came a second report. I knew it was the whale- 
line by the shrillness of the ring. Our noble 
ten-inch manilla still held on. I was hurrying 
my last sock into its seal-skin boot, when Mc- 
Gary came waddling down the companion-lad- 
der :—‘Captain Kane, she won’t hold much 
longer ; and I am afraid to surge.’ 

“The manilla cable was proving its excellence 
when I reached the deck ; and the crew, as they 
gathered round me, were loud in its praises. We 


could hear its deep Eolian chant, swelling through 
all the rattle of the running-gear, and moaning 


of the shrouds. It was the death-song! The 
strands gave way with the noise of ashotted gun ; 
and, in the smoke that followed their recoil, we 
were dragged vut by the wild ice at its mercy. 

“‘We steadied and did some pretty warping, 
_ and got the brig a good bed in the rushing drift ; 
but it allcame to nothing. We then tried to 
beat back through the narrow ice-clogged water- 
way, that was driving a quarter of a mile wide, 
between the shore and the pack. It cost us two 
hours of hard labor, I thought skillfully be- 
stowed ; but at the end of that time we were at 
least four miles off, opposite the great valley in 
the center of Bedevilled Reach. Ahead of us, 
farther to the north, we could see the strait 
growing still narrower, and the heavy ice-tables 
grinding up and clogging it between the shore- 
cliffs on one side and the ledge on the other. 
There was but one thing left for us, to keep in 
some sort the command of the helm, by going 
freely where we must otherwise be driven. We 
allowed her to scud under a reefed foretopsail , 
all hands watching the enemy as we closed, in 
silence. 

“At 7 in the morning we were close upon the 
piling masses. We dropped our heaviest anchor 
with the desperate hope of winding the brig; 
but there was no withstanding the ice-torrent 
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that followed us. We had only time to fasten 
a spar as a buoy to the chain, and let her slip. 
So went our best bower ! 

“Down we went upon the gale again, help- 
lessly scraping along a lee of ice seldom less than 
thirty feet thick ; one floe, measured by a line 
as we tried to fasten if, more than forty. I had 
seen such ice only once before, and never in such 
rapid motion. One upturned mass rose above 
our gunwale, smashing in our bulwarks, and de- 
positing halfatun of ice ina lump upon our 
decks. Our stanch little brig bore herself through 
all this wild adventure as if she had a charmed 
life. 

«But a new enemy came in sight ahead. 
Directly in our way, just beyond the line of floe- 
ice against which we were alternately sliding and 
thumping, was a group of bergs. We had no 
power to avoid them ; and the only question was 
whether we were to be dashed in pieces against 
them, or whether they might not offer us some 
providential nook of refuge from the storm. But, 
as we neared them, we perceived that they were 
at some distance from the floe-edge, and separated 
from it by an interval of open water. Our hopes 
rose, as the gale drove us toward this passage, 
and into it; and we were ready to exult when, 
from some unexplained cause—probably an eddy 
of the wind against the lofty ice-walls—we lost 
our headway. Almost at the same moment we 
saw that the bergs were not at rest; that with 
a momentum of their own they were bearing 
down upon the other ice, and that it must be our 
fate to be crushed between the two. 

“ Just then a broad sconce-piece or low water- 
washed bérg came driving up from the south- 
ward. The thought flashed upon me of one of 
our escapes in Melville Bay; and as the sconce 
moved rapidly close alongside us, McGary 
managed to plant an anchor on its slope, and 
hold on to it by a whale-line. It was an anxious 
moment. Our noble tow horse, whiter than the 
pale horse that seemed to be pursuing us, hauled 
us bravely on, the spray dashing over his wind- 
ward flanks, and his forehead plowing up the 
lesser ice as if in scorn. The bergs encroached 
upon us as we advanced. Our channel narrowed 
to a width of perhaps forty feet; we braced the 
yards to clear the impending ice-walls. 

“, , . . We passed clear; but it was a close 
shave—-so close that our port quarter-boat would 
have been crushed if we had not taken itin from 
the davits—and found ourselves under the lee of 
a berg, in a comparatively open lead. Never 
did heart-tried men acknowledge with more 
gratitude their merciful deliverance from a 
wretched death, . . . . 

‘‘ The day had already its full share of trials ; 
but there were more to come. A flaw drove us 
from our shelter, and the gale soon carried us 
beyond the end of the lead. We were again in 
the ice, sometimes escaping its onset by warping, 
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sometimes forced to rely on the strength and 
buoyancy of the brig to stand its pressure, some- 
times scudding wildly through the half-open 
drift. Our jibboom was snapped-off-in the cap ; 
we carried away our barricade stanchions, and 
were forced to leave our little Eric, with three 
brave fellows and their warps, out upon the floes 
behind us. 

“ A little pool of open water received us at 
last. It was just beyond a lofty cape that rose 
up like a wall, and under an iceberg that anchored 
itself between us and the gale. And here, close 
under the frowning shore of Greenland, ten miles 
nearer the Pole than our holding-ground of the 
morning, the men have turned in to rest. 

“T was afraid to join them, for the gale was 
unbroken, and the floes kept pressing heavily 
upon our berg—at one time so heavily as to sway 
it on its vertical axis toward the shore, and make 
its pinnacle overhang our vessel. My poor 
fellows had but a precarious sleep before our 
little harbor was broken up. They hardly reached 
the deck when we were driven astern, our rudder 
splintered, and the pintles torn from their bolt- 
. ings. 


“ Now began the pippings. The first shock 


took us on our port-quarter ; the brig bearing it | 
well, and, after a moment of the old-fashioned | 
suspense, rising by jerkshandsomely. The next | 


was from a veteran floe, tongued and honey- 


combed, but floating in a single table over twenty | 
Of course, no wood or iron | 
could stand this; but the shoreward face of our | 


feet in thickness. 
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‘¢ During the whole of the scenes I have been 
trying to describe, I could not help being struck 
by the composed and manly demeanor of my 
comrades. The turmoil of ice under a heavy sea 
often conveys the impression of danger when the 
reality is absent ; but in this fearful passage, the 
parting of our hawsers, the loss of our anchors, 
the abrupt crushing of our stoven bulwarks, and 
the actual deposit of ice upon our deeks, would 
have tried the nerves of the most experienced 
icemen. All—officers and men—worked alike. 
Upon each occasion of collision with the ice 
which formed our lee coast, efforts were made to 
carry out lines; and some narrow escapes Were 
incurred, by the zeal of the parties leading them 
into positions of danger. Mr. Bonsall avoided 
being crushed by leaping to a floating fragment; 
and no less than four of our men at one time were 
carried down by the drift, and could only be re- 
covered by a relief party after the gale had sub- 
sided. 

‘* As our brig, borne on by the ice, commenced 
her ascent of the berg, the suspense was oppres- 
sive. The immense blocks piled against her, 
range upon range, pressing themselves under her 
keel, and throwing her over upon her side, till, 
urged by the successive accumulations, she rose 
slowly, and as if with convulsive efforts, along 
the sloping wall. Still there was no relaxation 
of the impelling force. Shock after shock jarring 
her to her very center, she continued to mount 
steadily on her precarious cradle. But for the 
groaning of her timbers, and the heavy sough of 


iceberg happened to present an inclined plane, | the floes, we might have heardapindrop. And 
descending deep into the water, and up this the | then, as she settled down into her old position, 
brig was driven, as if some great steam screw- | quietly taking her place among the broken rub- 


power was forcing her into a dry-dock. 

“ At one time I expected to see her carried 
bodily up its face and tumbled over on her side. 
But one of those mysterious relaxations, which 
Ihave elsewhere called the pulses of the ice, 
lowered us quite gradually down again into the 
rubbish, and we were forced out of the line of 
pressure toward the shore. Here we succeeded 
in carrying out a warp and making fast. We 


grounded as the tide fell, and would have heeled | 


over to seaward but for a mass of detached land- 
ice that grounded alongside of us, and, although 
it stove our bulwarks as we rolled over it, shored 
us up.” 

We must also give his account of the sequel : 

“T could hardly get to my bunk, as I went 
down into our littered cabin on the Sunday morn- 
ing after our hard-working vigil of thirty-six 
hours. Bags of clothing, food, tents, India- 
rubber blankets, and the hundred little personal 
matters which every man likes to save in time 
of trouble, were scattered around in places where 
the owners thought they might have them at 
hand. The pemmican had been on deck, the 
boats equipped, and everything of real impor- 
tance ready for a march, many hours before. 


bish, there was a deep-breathing silence, as 
though all were waiting for some signal before 


the clamor of congratulation and comment could 
burst forth.” 


WATERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The phenomenon of so many waters constant- 
ly flowing into the Mediterranean Sea, and yet 
| never perceptibly raising its level, is one-of the 


most remarkable in nature. We have recently 
seen the following explanation of this phenome- 
non, which, if not wholly satisfactory, is at least 
ingenious and plausible! The salt water, enter- 
ing the sea from the Atlantic ocean, is subjected 
to a process of evaporation, which, although by 
no means sufficiently extensive to carry off the 
surplus quantity, is yet powerful enough to re- 
move a large part of its fresher particles, leaving, 
by the time the water arrives near the head of 
the sea, a brine, which being heavier than the 
water that is constantly pouring in from the 
ocean, sinks beneath it, and flows out in an under 
current by the same route in which it entered. 
Thus, while there is a strong surface current al- 
ways setting to the eastward through the Straits 
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of Gibraltar, there is, beneath this surface cur- 
rent, near the bottom of the Straits, an equally 
strong under current of very salt water, pouring 
forth to mingle again with the waters of the At- 
lantic. The existence of this under current was 
discovered many years ago.—V. Y. Spectator. 





FAITH. 


Oh the things of time, the things of time, how they 
steal the heart away 

From the lowly walk, and the humble trust, and the 
spirit’s steadfast stay ; 

Wejstrive and seek, and we long to keep the door of 

. the inner part, 

But the tempter waits and offers his baits, and betrays 
the yielding heart. 

Then what will keep, oh what will keep in temptation’s 
bitter hour, 

When the willing soul would fain resist, but the flesh 
hath not the power ? 

Say, what will keep from the downward path, and the 
error the spirit hates, 

From the things we would not, and yet we do, from 
the sorrow that sin creates ? 

Oh, there is a faith.(’tis the gift of God) which can 
fetter the strongest will, 

Which can even break the tempest’s might, and the 
rising tumult still ; 

It is not in pomp, it is not in words, it is not in sound- 
ing deed, 

But it cometh in secret power to aid the soul in its 
greatest need. 

It is when apart from all human trust we sink into 
contrite prayer, 

And ask of the Father of Spirits his help, our staff of 
support is there; 

And it anchors the soul where its strength is small, 
and it feels no might of its own, 

For it shows us indeed that our safety and light must 
come from Heaven alone. 

Then the things of time, the things of time, will not 
lead the heart away 

From its steadfast love, and its humble hope, and its 
trust in God, its stay ; 

But its idol gifts, and its dearest joys, will be laid in 
meekness down, 

And the incense shall rise from the altar of Faith, 
before the heavenly throne. 





LOVED AND LOST. 


Another loved one’s lost to earth, 
Another gained in Heaven; 

Her light was more like morning’s star 
Than the pensive star of even. 


Ere life’s ascending sun had drunk 
The dewy tints of day, 

Like the lark that upward soars and sings, 
Thy spirit passed away. 


Ah! who shall tell the loss of those 
Who knew thy constant love! 

Oh! who can know the joy of those 
That welcomed thee above! 


One moment and thy pale lips leave 
Their last, their parting kiss, 

The next a changeless world is thine, 
And joy too deep for this. 


The weary wave at evening sighs 
On ocean’s lonely strand 

But joyous, in the blush of morn, 
Thy billow sought the land. 
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There was no gloom around thy grave. 
The blissful shone in sight ; 

Thy spirit, like a crested wave, 

Wore Mercy’s robe of white. 


And still perchance as spirits see, 
Our spirits look on thine, 

And in the love death cannot quench, 
Hold intercourse divine. 


Oh no! thou art not lost to earth, 
Though thou art gained to Heaven. 
To all who miss thy human love 
An angel’s love is given! 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A GRAIN OF CORN. 


Adam Clarke, in commenting on tbe passage, 
where the good seed is spoken of as bringing 
forth an hundred fold, Matthew chap. 13, verse 
8, says, 

For the elucidation of this text, I beg leave to 
introduce the following experiment. In 1816,I 
sowed for a third crop, a field with oats, at Mill- 
brook in Lancashire; the grains weighed on an 
average 3 ofa grain each. One grain produced 
three stalks with three ears; the largest had 68 
grains in it, the second 26 and the third 25. 
Whole number of grains 119, which 

together weighed 
The root separately after washing and 

drying weighed 154 
The stalks and remaining leaves (for 

many had perishod in the wet season) 6304 


82 grs. 


Weight of the whole produce of one 

grain of oats, 726 

Which was 725 times and one quarter more 
than the original weight. 

The power of grain to multiply itself even in 
the same year, is a subject as much of curiosity 
and astonishment, as of importance and general 
utility. For the farther elucidation of this text, 
I shall give the following example from a prac- 
tice in agriculture or rural economy, which is 
termed filtering. 

On the 2d of June 1766, C. Miller, of Cam- 
bridge, sowed some grains of the common red 
wheat, and on the 8th of August a single plant 
was taken up and separated into 18 parts, and 
each planted separately; these plants havin 
pushed out several side shoots, about the middle 
of September some of them were taken up and 
divided, and the rest soon after. This second 
division produced 67 plants. These plants re- 
mained through the winter, and another division 
of them made in the spring, produced 500 plants. 
They were divided no farther but permitted to 
remain in the field. These plants were in general 
stronger than any of the wheat in the field. 
Some of them produced upwards of one hundred 
ears from a single root; and many of the 
ears measured seven inches in length, and con- 
tained between sixty and seventy grains. The 
whole number of ears produced from the single 
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three quarters of clear corn, weighing 47 Ibs. 
7 oz. and from a calculation made by counting 
the grains in an ounce, the whole number of 
grains was about 576,840. Mr. Miller thinks 
that, had he made a second division in the spring, 
the number of plants would have amounted to 
2000. Who can help admiring the wisdom and 
providence of God in this single grain of corn? 
He has in some sort impressed on it an idea of 
his own infinity ; and an idea which like the sub- 
ject to which it refers, confounds our imagina- 
tion and reason. How infinitely great is God 
even in his minor works ! 


EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA. 


In the midst of the controversies which occupy 
our attention at home, we should not lose sight 
of what is done for the cause of humanity abroad. 
According to the latest intelligence from Russia 
which we published the other day, the Emperor 
Alexander II. had made a formal avowal of his 
design gradually to emancipate the serfs. The 
institution of compulsory servitude is felt as a 
political weakness, and one of the first public 
declarations made by him, after the conclusion 
of a peace with the formidable enemies lately 
leagued against him, is to tell the nobles of 
Moscow that it cannot last much longer, and 
that he looks to them to prepare some scheme 
for extinguishing it by degrees. 

In this desire to raise the mass of the nation 


from the condition of bondmen, bought and sold | 1 
with the land, the Emperor and his nobles are | essential strength to the empire, because it does 


not fully agreed. The sovereign desires to eman- 
cipate the serfs, as a means of elevating the char- 
acter of the nation and of strengthening his em- 
pire. As long as they remain in their present 
condition, they must rank low in the scale of 
civilization. The Russian serf has nothing that 
he can call his own; everything is his master’s, 
from the hat on his head to the shaggy sheepskin 
on his shoulders, and his boots of linden-bark. 
By denying him the right of property, the law 
debars him from taking the first step in civiliza- 
tion. We have heard a good deal of the advan- 
ces made lately by the Russians in civilization ; 
but these must be confined to the free inhabit- 
ants, which form comparatively a small part of 
the population. The great mass of the Russian 
race, forty-four millions out of fifty-four, must be 
entirely unaffected by this movement, which pass- 
es over their heads without touching them. They 
are as completely below the influences of civili- 
zation as the cattle in their stalls or the dogs that 
sleep on their hearths. Before they can be ele- 
vated in the social scale, they must be allowed 
personal rights. 

While the Emperor sees his interest in eman- 
cipating the serfs, the nobles fancy their interest 
to be concerned in keeping them as they are. 
They now possess absolute power over them, and 
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plant was 21,109, which yielded three pecks and 
the possession of absolute power is never readily 
relinquished. The ownership of men and women 
is, moreover, something beyond a mere right of 
property ; it confers rank, it removes them to a 
far greater distance below their masters than they 
would occupy if they were free. The nobles of 
Russia cling to the institution of serfdom, be- 
cause it makes every one of them a sovereign, a 
despot within his own domain. Their own im- 
mediate interest seems to consist in the mainte- 
nance of their power and their rank entire; the 
interest of the empire at large is to them a re- 
mote one. 

And yet the manumission of the slaves of 
Russia is vastly important to the empire. While 
the rest of the world are making progress in in- 
telligence and the arts of life, forty-four millions 
of human beings in Russia must stand still ; must 
remain barbarians. It was owing to this cause, 
probably, that the war between Kussia and the 
Allies was so soon brought to a humiliating con- 
clusion for Russia. It was a war between civil- 
zed races on the one side and a vast population 
of barbarians on the other. 

And so it must be hereafter, until the slave 
population of Russia be manumitted and raised 
to the rank of freemen. The great empire may 
be traversed with railways, steamers may be built 
to navigate her rivers, ports may be established 
and filled with vessels; her civilization will still 
be mainly external, a civilization confined to a 
comparatively small number, and imparting no 


not penetrate to the heart of the nation. The 
Russian must be endowed with civil rights ; he 
then becomes a man, and has a country; until 
this is done, Russia, whatever efforts are made, 
must remain essentially stationary. It is, we 
suppose, because the present Emperor is con- 
vinced of this, that he has declared that the pre- 
sent condition of the greater part of his people 
cannot endure much longer.—Lvening Post. 


LIFE. 

Men rejoice when the sun is risen ; they rejoice 
when it goes down; while they are unconscious 
of the decay of their own lives. Men rejoice at 
seeing the face of a new season, as the arrival of 
one greatly desired. Nevertheless the revolution 
of the seasons is the decay of human life. Frag- 
ments of drift-wood meeting in the wide ocean, 
continue together a little space; thus parents, 
wives, children, relatives, friends and riches re- 
main with us but a short time—then separate, 
and the separation is inevitable. No mortal 
man can escape the common lot; he who 
mourns for departed relatives has no power to 
make them return. Knowing that the end of 
life is death, every right-minded man ought to 


pursue that which is connected with ultimate 
bliss. 
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STRYCHNINE. 


It was in 1818 that strychnine was extracted 
by Pelletier and Caventou, from nux vomica. 
Strychnine is a vegetable alkali; it is a constitu- 
ent of St. Ignatius’s beans, the seed of a tree 
indigenous ef the Phillipine Islands; of one of 
the snake woods of Asia (so-called from the 
natives imagining that they possess the power 
of preserving them from the bites of serpents,) 
and of the shrub Upas Tiente, or Tieltek, of 
Java. Criminals are executed in Java by darts 
poisoned with the tiente, and when wounded 
tremble violently; utter fearful cries, and perish 
in horrible convulsions in ten or fifteen minutes. 
Strychuine is a white, crystalline substance, and 
in chemists’ shops is usually seen in the form 
of powder. It is colourless, but its taste is so 
intensely bitter as to be perceptible when one 
part is diluted into a million parts of water. Its 
action is about six times as violent as nux vomica. 
Dr. Christison says the sixth part of a grain in- 
jected into the chest of a dog killed it in two 
minutes. A wild boar was killed in the same 
manner with the third part of a grain in ten 
minutes. Pelletier says ‘half a grain blown 
into the mouth of a dog produced death in five 
minutes.’”’ As regards antidotes, laurel water, 
tannin and tincture of iodine have been found 
effective. Lard has also been mentioned in the 
American Journal of Science, October, 1855, as 
a most satisfactory remedy. In nine instances 
in which lard was given to dogs along with 
strychnine, they did not die; in eleven, where 
no lard was given, all died; half a grain was 
sufficient to produce death, but three grains failed 
when lard was used.—LHHousehold Words. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour ayp Megau.—Sales of fresh ground Flour 
are making at $6 62 a 675. Small sales of extra and 
fancy brands at $675a775. There is little or no 
export demand. Rye Flour is worth $4 00 per barrel. 
Corn Meal is very dull, at $3 25 per bbl. Buckwheat 
is worth $2 a 2 50 per 100 Ibs. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull and prices arelower. Sales 
of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 52 
a 1 54, and $1 60a 1 63 for white. Rye comes in 
slowly; sales of Penna. at 80c. Corn is dull, with 
sales of prime yeMow at 67c afloat, and 66c in store. 
Oats are dull; sales of prime old Pennsylvania and 
Delaware at 43 a 44c. 








ANTED, at the Northern House of Industry, 

292 Green street above Seventh,a woman to 
have oversight of the sewing rooms, to board out of 
the Institution. A Friend preferred. 


‘1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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OARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—This School is designed to accommo. 
date a limited number of pupils, and the regular 
course of instruction comprises all the usual branches 
(Drawing included, if desired,) of a solid English ed. 
ucation. 

The School Year is divided into Two Sessions. The 
first commencing Qn the first Second Day in the Fifth 
Month, and continuing twenty weeks. 

The second commencing on the First Second Day 
in the Eleventh Month, and continuing twenty-two 
weeks. 

TERMS : 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Summer Session,) $65 00 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Winter Session,) 75 00 

One half payable in advance, the remainder in the 
middle of the sessions. 

Instruction given in the Languages at the usual ex- 
tra charges. 

It is very desirable that pupils should commence 
with the sessions. 

REFERENCES : 


Caleb Carmalt, Susquehanna County; Benjamin P. 
Moore, Harford County, Md.; Wm. P. Sharpless and 
Philip S. Justice, Philadelphia; Stephen Paschall, 
Montgomery County, Pa.; Hannah P. Davisand Philip 
P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa, 

ELIZABETH W. RICHARDS, Principal. 

West Chester, 10th mo. 25th, 1856—5t. 





ANTED,—A good, steady, temperate Friend 
who is a good miller, to whom liberal wages 
will be given and constant employment; apply to 
J. M. WILSON, 
Barclay P. O., Whiteside County, Illinois. 
10th mo. 13, 1856. 


‘\LDRIDGE’S HILL EOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught ; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence the i7th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to com- 
mence the Winter Session of this institution on the 
first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; Also 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical Practioner 
—the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, the 
later by plates adapted to the purpose. TERMS— 
$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges except for the 
Latin and French languages, which will be $5 each. 
For Circulars, including references and further par- 

ticulars, address 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
Lonvoncrove P. O., Chester County, Pa 
10 mo. 25—5t. 











